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Abstract 

Thehistorical development of vocational education in the 20th 
century reveals2 distinct visionson itsrolein preparing studentsfor 
occupational and social life. Concerned with the present popularity 
of instrumental ski Ms curricu la in vocational education, thispaper 
proposesan alternative approach that protectsdemocratic ideals while 
still preparing students for future career challenges. It argues that a 
morally-appropriatemodel for vocational education isfound within 
thecomprehensivedemocratic approach developed by D ewey (1916), 
rather than through narrowly conceived skills-based programs. 


Respondingto variouspolitical, economic, and social forces, current debateson thefutureof 
public schooling are increasingly framed within the discourse of occupational relevance, 
globalization, and international market competition. Reflecting a historical pattern consistent 
with various market economy crises, governments and corporationsfrom industrialized countries 
around the world are heralding vocational education reform asa major determinant of economic 
success within thenew global economy (Spring, 1998). The20th century haswitnessed 
considerabledebateon whether instrumental skills-based education better prepares studentsfor 
their occupational lifethan traditional academic programs. 

Thispaper tracesthehistoricdevelopmentofvocational education during the20th century and 
evaluates the views of various educators in an attempt to inform current reasoning on the issue. 
Concerned with the present popularity of instrumental employability skillscurricula, thispaper 
further proposesan alternative approach to vocational education that promotes democratic 
ideals whilestill preparing studentsfor their career challenges. 1 1 arguesthat a morally-appropriate 
model for vocational education isfound within thecomprehensivedemocratic approach developed 
by Dewey (1916), rather than through narrowly-conceived skills-based programs. 


Economic Shifts: Implications for Vocational Education 

Early in the 20th century vocational education was a prominent topic of discussion among 
American educators as schools struggled to meet thelaborforceneedsconsi stent with theshift 
from an agrarian to an industrial economic base (Wirth, 1972). In his 1907 ad dress to congress, 
PresidentTheodoreRooseveltuiged major school reform that would provide industrial education 
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in urban centers and agricultural education in rural areas (Tanner & Tanner, 1980). Similar to 
the rationalesupporti ngthecurrent round of vocational education reform, this earlier crusade 
waspredicated on enhancing domesticcompetitivenessin expanding global markets. Revisionist 
studies point out, however, that vocational education duringthisera was also aimed at socializing 
workersto stab i I i ze A m er i can industrial society by creating "a school system that socialized youth 
for their new economic roles and sorting them into their appropriate niches in the expanding 
capitalist division of labor” (Kantor, 1986, p. 402). 

Although thehistorical impact of vocational education reform cannot befully understood 
outsi de the cl ass structu re characteri zi ng market economy societies, thevocational movement 
wasmorediversein its constituency and interests than the revisionist perspective suggests. A 
powerful alliance supporting federal fundingfor vocational education wasformed in 1910 
when theAmerican Federation of Labor (AFL), who had long opposed such programsas 
discriminatory, lent its approval totheN ational Association of M anufacturers’ (N AM ) promotion 
of trade instruction in schools. Formed in 1895, oneof N AM 's first projects was to investigate 
how education might provide a more effective meansto help American manufacturerscompete 
in expanding international markets. The AFL joined thevocational reform movement believing 
its participation would help protect working class interests by providingthem with avoiceatthe 
tableon education policy development within theemerging industrial economy. Thestrength 
of thecombined lobby was such that in 1914 Congress authorized President Wood row Wilson 
to appoint a commission to study whether federal aid to vocational education was warranted 
(Kantor, 1986). 

Charles Prosser, astudentof social efficiency advocate David Snedden, wasprincipleauthorof 
the com mission's eventual report to Congress. Reflecting the views of his mentor, Prosser 
considered separately administered, and narrowly focused, vocational training the best avail able 
way to help non-academic students secure employment after completing school. I n its final 
report to Congress, thecommission, chaired by Georgia Senator FI okeSmith, declared an urgent 
social and educational need for vocational training in public schools. 0 n February 23, 1917, 
President Wilson signed the Sm ith-H ughes Act into law, and federal fundingfor American 
vocational education was established (Cremin, 1962). T heSmith-H ughes Act specified particular 
vocational programs, created administrative procedures, and prescribed skiils-based training 
programsfor instruction in agriculture, trade and industries, and home economics (Tanner & 
Tanner 1980). Buttothechagrin of somevocationalists, the programs included in theActwere 
not compulsory. Further although Smith-H ughesestablished a precedentof federal-statefinancing 
for vocational education, it did so within a unitary administrativeschool structure. Asa result, 
the legislation was not an unqualified victory for Prosser Snedden, and other supportersof self- 
administered, narrowly-focused, and mandatory vocational education for streamed students. 

Snedden advocated a vocational training model that responded directly to the specific labor 
force needs identified by industry (D rost, 1967). U nder hisscheme, vocational education 
would bestructured to direct non-academic students into required labor force roles for which 
they were deemed best suited. FI eargued that educators should simply accept the industrial 
social system and its accompanying class structureas an in evitable fact of life, and channel their 
energies toward ensuring its efficient operation. According to Snedden, the primary purpose of 
vocational education wasmeeting labor forceneedsand prepari ng students with assumed limited 
intellectual capacitiesfor immediateemployment in industry (G ordon, 1999). I ndeed, hissocial 
efficiency vocational education framework reflects the Social D arwinian assumption that inherently 
disparateindividual characteristics invariably produce an economically-stratified society. 



Accepting social stratification asinevitable, Snedden assumed as an axiom that most students, a 
group heestimated at 80%, derived littleor no benefitfrom traditionally-organized academic 
studies (D rost, 1967). Rather than considering the unique academic challenges confronting 
studentsfrom lower strata economic backgrounds, heblamed their early departure from school 
on an innateinability to understand abstract subject matter. Snedden believed it made little 
practical sense to exposethese students to comprehensive high school curricula- onesinduding 
training within general schooling- and viewed such programsas antithetical to social-efficiency 
objectives. Lacki ng trade-specific skills, graduatesfrom comprehensiveprogramswereunableto 
assumethework of ajourneyman laborerin any tradeand, therefore, represented an additional 
burden on society (D rost). From Snedden's perspective theonly acceptable vocational education 
model was onethat prepared non-academic studentsfor immediate occupational participation 
within theexisting industrial infrastructure. 

J ohn D ewey wasthemost vocal opponent of Snedden'ssocial-efficiency framework, warning it 
would validateclass stratification byacceptingan educational philosophy of social predestination: 
"Any schemeof vocational education, which takesasitspointof departure from theindustrial 
regime that now exists, islikelytoassumeand perpetuate its division sand weaknesses, and thus 
become an instrument in accomplishing the feudal dogma of social predestination" (Dewey, 
1916, p. 318). Dewey rejected the imageof students as passive individuals controlled by market 
economy forces and existentially limited by inherently proscribed intellectual capacities. In his 
view, students were active pursuers and constructors of knowledge, living and working in a 
world of dynamic social bei ngs (H yland, 1993). D iametrically opposed to Snedden's view, 
Dewey believed vocational education should beinduded as part of acomprehensivecurriculum 
to help students develop a greater range of personal capacitiesthat expanded, rather than 
limited, theirfutureoccupational options: ". . . vocational guidancemust not beconceived as 
leading up to afixed and irretrievable choice" (Scheffler 1995a, p. 34). Rejecting any educational 
approach wherepresent pedagogical practicesweredesigned to serve anticipated laborforce 
needs, Dewey maintained, "Theonly adequatetrai ningforoccupations is trai ni ngt/iroug/? 
occupations" (p. 310). 


PostWar Reform in Vocational Education 

World War 1 1 and its aftermath engendered various social and economic problemsthat prompted 
yet another major round of vocational education debate and reform. I n 1943, theN ational 
Education Association’s (N EA) 42nd yearbook featured vocational education asthetopicof 
greatest import in American schooling (H enry, 1943). Thefollowing year, theN EA's Education 
PoliciesCommission introduced Education for ALL American Youth, a program advocating afull 
range of vocational programsto preparehigh school studentsfor perceived labor force needs. 
Similar to present employability skills programs, the plan included a supervised work experience 
component to faci I itate student transition between school and work. U nderthecommission's 
proposal, however vocational education curriculum remained broad-based to ensure school 
sensitivity to local labor market conditions. U nli ketheseparately administered format advocated 
by Snedden, students would not be streamed into academic and vocational categories and the 
programs remained flexible and interrelated (Tanner & Tanner, 1980). 

In spiteof the N EA's attempt to assuage concemsamong educational traditionalistsby integrating 
vocational programsinto existing curricula, Bestor (1956) condemned any attempt, regardless 
of form at, to d i I ute acad em i c con ten t w i th occu pati on al trai ning.Helauncheda scath i n g attack 
on vocational education reform, arguing that students should not be permitted to take vocational 
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coursesfor academic credit nor should such courses beavailableto students under age 17. Bestor 
viewed vocational education as the end product of corporate power politics and deemed such 
schooling epistemically paralyzing and contrary to sound educational philosophy: "I n any 
vocational school, including a school that provides training in pedagogy, students are rarely 
called upon to think of knowledge as thefruit of original inquiry. Knowledge is simply fact, a 
body of established data, stubborn, inert and unquestioned" (Bestop 1956, p. 78). Condemning 
vocational education ascreatively stifling, Bestor argued it unlikely to gen erateany original or 
worthwhilethinkingin students. Instead, they would be intellectually crippled by an education 
that "generates in thestudentthebeliefthathecannotdeal with any matter until hehas taken 
acoursein it" (p. 79). 

Tanner and Tanner suggest Bestor's devaluation of vocational education is predicated on the 
problematic metaphysical mind/body distinction and theepistemic hierarchy it effects i n academic 
discourse. Rationalist epistemologies, such asthose embodied in Platonicand Cartesian philosophy, 
privilege themind asthesourceof immutabletruth and understanding and condemn thebody 
as the source of irrational appetite, sensory error, and moral instability. Asa result, intellectual 
activity is afforded a higher epistemicand social statusamong many scholarsthan activities 
involving physical labor. M odem science undermines thisdubiousepistemic distinction between 
rationalism and empiricism by revealing the necessary interaction between reason, or mind, and 
sensedata, or body, forthesuccessful acquisition of knowledge (Scheffler, 1995a). Further, 
when properly conceived, uncoerced and socially-appreciated physical work offersasmuch 
insight into human experience as science or aesthetics by satisfying essential and rudimentary 
human existential requirements. Appreciating thevalueof physical labor, Weil (1991) aigues, 
"Exactly to thesameextentasartand science, though in a different way, physical labor is a certain 
contact with the reality, thetruth, and beauty of thisuniverse and with eternal wisdom which is 
theorderin it" (p. 21). 

Tanner and Tanner makethesalientpointthat all education isactually vocational since traditional 
academic study constitutes preparation for many occupationsoutsidethetrades. Scheffler (1995b) 
echoesthisperspectivebytermingthephrase vocational education a conceptual "redundancy" 
(p. 47). Such views highlight the role played by all formsof education in preparing studentsfor 
work and exposethefalsedistinction between vocational and academic education in this regard. 
Although theseobservationsare noteworthy for underscoring thesocial and aesthetic importance 
of uncoerced labor, isolated from systemic reconstruction, they do not diminish theclass 
structuring role played bythedivision of labor in market-economy societies. N or do such views, 
in theabsenceof structural critique, grapplewith thecomplex waysin which vocational education, 
as Dewey recognized, can be employed asameansfor social control by naturalizing dominant 
values, attitudes, and entire world views to students. 

Congressional action in the early part of the 1960s once again significantly expanded thescope 
and influenceof job training in schools. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 introduced a 
much broader definition of vocational education into publicschoolingand provided federal 
financial support to a greater number of training programs (Tanner and Tanner; 1980). Tanner 
andTanner suggest theact wasthesinglemost influential pieceof vocational education legislation 
since the Smith-H ughesActof 1917: 

. . . thislegislation encompassed virtually anyoccupation or occupational cluster short 

of th e p rof essi onswhilealso removing the earlier restriction that had allowed schoolsto 
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develop integrated programsof vocational and general education so astoimprovethe 
learning opportunities of thosewith socio-economic handicaps." (p. 584) 

Similar to theeconomicand social anxieties prompting widespread advocacy of Smith-H ughes, 
the 1963 Act was signed into law by President Lyndon B. Johnson during a period marked by 
growing concern with youth unemployment, urban decay, and Soviet success in space (Gordon, 
1999). 0 nee again, social and economic conditionsfar removed from classroom practiceand 
influence, had created a crisis in American publiceducation. 

E DUCATION FOR SOCIAL EFFIC IENC Y V S. EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 

The debate between Snedden and Dewey during theearly part of this century reflects many of 
thearguments, past and present, on both sidesof thevocational education divide. Snedden 
considered specific skill trainingan essential educational elementto meet existing labor force 
demands, enhancenational competitiveness, and promoteeconomic progress. Advancing an 
argu men turn acf popu/um to support his position, he suggested that if Americans were forced to 
chose between social efficiency and democracy asthebasisfor publiceducation, they would 
invariably select theformer (W irth, 1972). N ot unlike current social efficiency advocates and 
employability-ski Ms programs, Snedden equated successful vocational education with providing 
students the ski I Is, values, and attitudes identified by industry. From Dewey's perspective, 
however vocational education should bedesigned to meet student needs rather than corporate 
demandsand prepare learnersfor thevariouschal lenges of social lifeinstead of specific occupational 
roles. 

Thereproductive, anti-democratic consequences accompanying narrowly-conceived vocational 
education, concernsthatareequallyapplicablewithinacontemporary context, arewell articulated 
in Dewey's criticism of Snedden. Dewey (1916) did not reject vocational education, but 
conceptualized it as an enabling force that would allow all students to autonomously choose 
their vocational life: 

Thedesired transformation is not difficult to determi ne i n aformal way. Itsignifiesa 
society in which every person shall beoccupied in something which makes the lives of 
others better worth living and which accordingly makes the ties which bind persons 
together more perceptible- which breaks down the barriers of distance between them. 

It denotes a state of affairs in which the interest of each in hiswork isuncoerced and 
intelligent, (p. 316) 

Refusi ng to view schoolsasmereadjunctsto industry and students ashuman meansto material 
ends, Dewey envisioned vocational education as providing all learners with thecritical spirit and 
intellectual capacity to transform an industrial and educational structuredesigned to reproduce 
class divisions. Recognizing narrow skills training rep reduced class disparity, Dewey suggested 
hisdifferenceswith Snedden and other advocatesof such approach eswerenot merely educational, 
but profoundly social and political: 

Thekind of vocational education in which I am interested isnot onewhich will 
"adapt" workerstotheexi sting industrial regime; I am not sufficiently in lovewith the 
regimeforthat. Itseemsto methatthebusinessof all who would not be educational 
time-servers is to resist every move in thisdirection and to strivefor a kind of vocational 
education which will first alter theexisting industrial system and ultimately transform 
it (as cited in W irth, 1972, p. 215). 



Associal efficiency advocates, Snedden and Prosser neglected to evaluate the moral, social, and 
political assumptions underpinning their particular brand of vocational education reform. They 
conveniently ignored that the industrial organization and division of labor in market economy 
societies is not merely a function of technical efficiency, but also of class stratification and 
reproduction. AsKantor explains, "I n their view, thechief issue confronting vocational education 
was not the way in which class conflict shaped theorganization of the workplace. It was rather 
oneof adjusting individual workersto thei r appropriate places in thedivision of labor" (p. 416). 

Current vocational education advocates must recognize that preparing students to fill lower 
strata occupational roles by providingthem with instrumental skillsand presentingtheexisting 
social paradigm asahistorical, legitimatestheclass stratification and social inequality inherent in 
the piesent economic structure. Instrumental vocational education programssuch asSnedden's 
accept as inevitablethatsomestudents, most frequently those from economically-disadvantaged 
backgrounds(Levesqueetal., 1995), are predestined to fill lower strata occupationswithin the 
existing division of labor: "Taking its stand upon a dogma of social predestination, it would 
assumethatsomeareto continueto be wage earners under economic conditionslikethe present" 
(Dewey, 1916, p. 317). Within thisframework, students become human meansto material 
ends by carrying out the plansof others, that is, industry, under the guiseof technical efficiency, 
whilethecapacityto pursuetheirown existential projects is simultaneously restricted (Sheffler 
1995a). Peihapsthemost damning criticism ofSnedden'ssocial-efficiency approach to vocational 
education, however is its neglect of thetremendous impact socio-economic disparities exact on 
student academic performance and how material circumstancesinfluence educational, social, 
economic, and vocational opportunities. Asearly as 1918, for example, an influential study of 
vocational education for girls suggested that economic necessity was the primary reason for their 
high dropout rate(Kantor, 1986). 

Vocational education that encourages students to accept passively and uncritically existing social 
and labor market conditions also constitutes inadequate preparation for democratic citizenship. 
Dewey believed, for example, that vocational education must beconsi stent with thedemocratic 
ideal of developing social understanding and political power in students. Indeed, within 
democratic societies, encouraging thefull intellectual participation of studentsin thevarious 
aspects of social life by fostering authentic belief formation appearsa basic educational requirement. 
As Kelly (1995) maintains, it is not enough for schools merely to teach democratic electoral 
principles, instead they must practicedemocracy in thebroadest possible sense: 

0 ne of the major tasks which education must perform in a democratic society is the 
proper preparation of young citizensfor the roles and responsibilities they must be 
ready to takeon when they roach maturity. For a society will not betruly democratic if 
thebasic principlesof dem ocracy are n ot ref I ected i n every oneof itssocial i nstitutions. 

And themajor threat to themaintenanceand development of democratic social systems 
comesfrom failure to ensure an adherence to these principles in every area of social 
living and not merely in theelection of government, (p. 101) 

Within a truly democratic school structure, students would not be expected to conform their 
existential or vocational planswith prevailing corporateor bureaucratic needsby masteringskills 
identified by industrial interests. Rather, acentral componentin a democratic vocational education 
isdiscovering thevariousassumptionssupporting theexi sting socio-economic structure, generating 
present labor market conditions, and prompting skills instruction arethemselves subject to 
critiqueand revision. 
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By de-historicizi ng thesocial and economic circumstances they address, vocational education 
policies and programs effectively preclude student critique of their underlying theoretical and 
moral assumptions. The resulting marginalization of authentic belief formation undermines 
student autonomy, a necessary condition for democratic citizenship. D e-historized knowledge 
typicallygetsitspowerfrom thefact that a one-sided presentation of information isdisguised as 
being in the interests of all or even naturalized as beyond the realm of human control. Indeed, 
this ideological mechanism isoften present in manyofthenormativeassumptionssurrounding 
current vocational education policy advocating the instruction of generic ski I Isto students as a 
means to improvetheir future employment prospects. 

H istorically, vocational education reform isoften predicated on the view that it effectively 
addresses varioussocial and economic problems including urban decay and youth unemployment, 
and increasesdomestic competitiveness. Accordingto Kantor, however, t h ere i s I i ttl e em p i r i cal 
evidence supportingthecontention that instrumental-skillseducation reducesunemployment 
or otherwise ameliorates a range of social problems. Regardless, as evidenced bythecurrent 
round of reform, itcontinuesto "attract widespread support asa key solution to problemsof 
youth unemployment, job dissatisfaction, and other economic ills" (Kantor, 1986, p. 423). 
Although history reveals increased corporate interest in education during capitalist crises, the 
absence of a detectable inverse relation ship between en hanced-ski I Is instruction and 
unemployment render labor market fluctuations a dubious rationale to justify widespread 
education reform. Indeed, such reform potentially misrepresents lab or market conditionsto 
students by implyingthat occupational successisafunction ofindividual competence, rather 
than the result of complex interactions between personal capacity, market conditions, and the 
social structureof opportunity (Kantor, 1986). 

Conclusion 

This paper has provided a brief historical sketch of thearguments surrounding U .S. vocational 
education reform duri ng the past century. In particular, thecontrasting viewsof Snedden and 
Dewey not only reveal diametrically-opposed positionson desired program format, but on 
individual existential capacity and the moral responsibility of education in a democratic society. 
As Dewey suggests, vocational education focused on narrow-skillsinstruction disregardstherole 
of schooling as a social activity aimed atthegeneral preparation of studentsfor al I aspectsof 
democratic citizenship. Even from asocial efficiency perspective, thereappearslittleevidence 
supporting theview that narrowly-conceived ski I Is educati on significantly affects thesocial 
variablesit attempts to influence. I n thefinal analysis, teaching skills, attitudes, and values 
identified by industry may furnish human capital to satisfy labor market needs, but such 
schooling is morally and democratically distinguishablefrom educating students to expand both 
their occupational and existential possibilities. 
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